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PART II 
CHAPTER V 


FENCED IN BY THE ARMY —1911. Our rela- 
ions with Mexico in the Spring of 1911 were rather 
strained, and the Army troop concentrations in the 
ficinity of San Antonio and along the U. S. Mexican Ist Lt. B. D. Foulois 
Border, turned our Combat Air Force activities towards ag a ging 
plans for trying out New No. 1 on active service recon- 
aissance missions with the troops along the Border. Our plans for Border service, how- 
bver, were temporarily delayed due to the necessity for me to first carry out certain 
ocal air operations with the so-called Army Maneuver Division which had, in the mean- 
mime, moved onto the Mounted Drill Ground; and by so doing, occupied approximately 
} percent of the usable flying field. However, this “fencing-in” act on the part of 
mhe Army’s Ground Forces, gave me excellent opportunities to practice short field 
ake-offs and short field landings within a severely restricted area, surrounded by 
bbstacles; problems, however, as I soon learned, were no obstacles to New No. 1. 


INDOCTRINATION FLIGHTS FOR THE ARMY GROUND FORCES. As I 
ecall, none of the troops in the Maneuver Division had ever seen or heard an airplane 
mt close quarters, except perhaps a few individual officers and enlisted men. Having 
Bhis in mind, I deemed it appropriate as an embryo service test pilot, to seize this 
Spportunity to carry out a few “indoctrination” flights for the benefit of the Ground 
ersonnel, and also for the benefit of the Army horses and mules; the latter being 
s ignorant of the military value of the airplane as their military masters. Therefore, 
few of my indoctrination flights, in cooperation with the Ground Forces, are set 
orth below. 


INDOCTRINATION OF THE HIGH COMMAND AND THE GROUND FORCES. 
Y initial indoctrination flight, as I recall, was a test primarily planned for the 
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purpose of familiarizing Division Headquarters, and the troops in general, with the 
sight and sound of a low-flying airplane; a test which I timed to take place before 
Reveille when the sleeping troops would probably receive the maximum benefit from 
the test. A few days after the Division Headquarters’ Staff had gotten comfortably 
settled in their tents, which bordered the Northern side of my fenced-in flying field, 
I took off before Reveille and proceeded to make a short five-minute flight over the 
entire troop-area, at an altitude of approximately 50 feet; ending my flight directly 
over the Division Headquarters’ latrine at an altitude of approximately 25 feet — and 
then proceeded to land. 


Shortly after I had completed my initial “indoctrination” test, I received a visit 
from the Division Commander’s Aide, one Lt. H. Conger Pratt (now Major General, 
USAF, Ret.), who informed me unofficially that my initial “Test” had been most 
successful, in that I had not only stirred up a hornet’s nest in Division Headquarters 
when I came in to land, but that I had also chased the Division Signal Officer out of 
the Headquarters’ latrine when I flew over it. 


I was somewhat surprised to learn of the Division Signal Officer’s reaction to my 
initial indoctrination test. He, Major George O. Squier, (later Chief Signal Officer 
of the Army) had been the Chairman of the Aeronautical Board, (of which I was 
also a member) which had conducted all of the flight tests on old No. 1 at Fort 
Myer, Va. in 1908-09. He also had flown with Orville Wright in one of his test 
flights in 1908. Therefore, I may add that I experienced a few disturbing thoughts 
over the fact that it had to be my immediate superior Signal Corps Officer who had 
been caught in the latrine, and I anticipated some punitive action might follow. This, 
however, failed to materialize, as I later learned that the Division Commander, 
Maj. Gen. William H. Carter, was cognizant of my so-called “indoctrination” plan, and 
heartily approved of it. 


INDOCTRINATION TEST FOR THE ARTILLERY—AND A “NEAR BACK: 
FIRE!” This initial “indoctrination” test was followed, a few days later, by 3 
similar test involving a Battery of Field Artillery, and incidentally a Battalion of 
Engineers whose camp bordered on the Western side of my flying field area. This 
test, I may state, nearly “backfired” on me, as will be noted under the next heading. 


I may state at this point, that it was a common practice for the Field Artillery 
units to utilize the flying field area for drilling their Battery units and, I may also 
add, a common practice on the part of the Cavalry to hold their Regimental “parades” 
in the same area. 


Having devoted a few days checking on the Field Artillery drill schedules, | 
slipped into the air one day between drill periods, — loitered around over the encamp- 
ment until I observed a Battery, in column, moving onto the flying field. When it hai 
arrived at about the center of the field, I passed down the flank of the Battery # 
approximately 25 feet altitude, with the result that the Battery formation immediately 
dissolved into individual “gun” units; which scattered at will over most of th 
flying field. 


THE “NEAR BACKFIRE!” Upon reaching the end of the Battery column ! 
started to cut out the engine, intending to land, when I noted that I had “overshot 
my landing point, and was dangerously close to the line of tents then occupied by th 
Staff officers of the Engineer Battalion. Fortunately, I had sufficient flying spee 
and space to make a sharp left turn —thus paralleling and “missing” the Engineer’ 
tents by about twice the width of No. 1’s wing surfaces. I then cut the engine, am 
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was so busy getting the wheels on the ground, that I failed to observe a “horse and 
buggy” standing directly ahead—in my landing path. Again, fortunately for me, 
No. 1’s momentum dropped rapidly, but not sufficiently rapid to prevent a collision, 
which set the horse back on its haunches and cracked the front spar of No. 1’s lower 
left wing. For an appreciable number of seconds, the Horse and No. 1’s pilot glared 
at each other. Then the Horse reared up onto his hind legs, upset the buggy, and 
took off at a gallop towards his friends, the Artillery horses; which were still milling 
around on the other end of the flying field. 


By the time I had recovered my speech and unloaded a few choice lines of 
profanity, the little Air Force arrived — and we were about to roll No. 1 toward the 
hangar, when the owner of the horse and buggy, (the camp’s civilian newspaper 
distributor) appeared on the scene and loudly threatened to sue me for damages to 
his horse and buggy. 1, equally as loud, and with a little profanity added for good 
measure, informed him that his horse and buggy were on “forbidden” ground, and 
that he could “Sue, and be damned!” — or words to that effect. 


A GREAT SOLDIER STEPS IN. This altercation ended when I heard a com- 
manding military voice calling, “Benny, what’s going on down there?” Turning 
angrily around, I spotted the soldierly figure of an old baseball teammate of my Fort 
Leavenworth school days, (Capt. Douglas MacArthur, then Adjutant of the Engineer 
Battalion) — standing in front of the tent which would have been the first casualty, had 
my indoctrination flight completely backfired on me. Still a bit angry, I replied, in 
effect — “Doug, I either had to mow down that tent or this man’s damned horse 
and buggy.” 


As I recall, Doug and myself then did a little reminiscing in connection with 
our Leavenworth days. He then went on about his business, and I to mine, super- 
vising the repair of No. 1’s damaged front spar. 


Of course it should be known that, in those days Lieutenants and Junior Captains 
were generally considered as “expendable,” but not so with Government Property! 
Having, on several occasions when serving as an enlisted man, lost or damaged small 
items of Government Property, and later found them charged against my name on 
the Company Pay Roll— it is possible that instinct may also have played a part in 
this “tent, horse-and-buggy incident.” 


Over the years, I have often pondered on this indoctrination flight, especially 
as it concerned Douglas MacArthur. I do not recall whether he was in the tent toward 
which I was heading. Had he been in it, and had I been unable to avoid a collision 
with that tent, many pages of our military history regarding this “Great Soldier” 
might never have been written. And, from a personal standpoint I may add that I 
might well have been forced into “involuntary” retirement during the cold war battles 
of 1931-35 when, as Chief of the Army Air Corps, he, as Chief of Staff of the Army, 
stood between me and my military, industrial, and political enemies on the Potomac 
River battle front in their continuous but unsuccessful efforts to lift my official 
Scalp! 


To me he stands today, as one of the greatest and one of the most brilliant Army 
officers of our entire military history. A man who, unswervingly, lived up to the 
spiritual, moral, and military precepts involved in his West Point motto, — “Duty, 
Honor, Country!” A Combat Field Soldier who finally Failed to conform to the 
hidebound Policies and Plans of the military, diplomatic, political High Command on 
the Potomac River battle front, and thereby acquired the Grand Master’s Degree 
in the Ancient and Honorable Military Order of WOUND STRIPES! 
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INDOCTRINATION OF MacARTHUR’S MULES. My next “indoctrination” test 
called for a demonstration over the grand old Army Mule. Having had considerable 
past experience with Army mule pack trains in the Philippines, I had found that the 
average mule adjusted itself to new and strange conditions very quickly, and much 
more sensibly than its Army companion, — the horse. 


As the corral of the Engineer Battalion’s mules was so close to No. 1’s hangar 
that we could readily smell them when we had a wind from their direction, I decided to 
carry out my indoctrination test on MacArthur’s mules. The first flight over their 
corral startled them a bit. However, on the second flight they went right on with 
whatever business they were engaged in, and thus lived up to their tradition of be- 
having as a good mule should, when under fire. 


Not so, however, with the Cavalry horse; the next objective of my indoctrination 
program! 


INDOCTRINATION OF CAVALRY HORSES. As previously stated, some of 
the Cavalry regiments frequently put on a Military Show at a Retreat Parade; the 
usual ending of their Military day. Having observed their Retreat Parade schedules, 
I selected a day when a Retreat Regimental Parade was planned (the Sixth Cavalry 
day, as I recall). And shortly before First Call for Retreat was sounded (on that 
ancient instrument known as the “Bugle”), I took off and disappeared to the North 
of the encampment, remaining out of sight until the regiment had formed in line 
down the center of the flying field. When the unit commanders started to move Front 
and Center, I came in low over the mesquite bushes, at my normal indoctrination 
altitude of about 25 feet,— passed to the rear of the Cavalry line over Division 
Headquarters and then, with a sharp left turn, into a short field landing near 
No. 1’s hangar. 


I may state here, that the little Combat Air Force had been adequately informed 
that this was a Top Secret test, and they were standing by to quickly remove No. 1 
from the field. Turning to observe the success or failure of the test, I noted that the 
“horse regiment” had broken its line formation and was milling around over the 
greater part of the field. Having observed that the test had been a success, I decided, 
as a matter of personal discretion, that a visit to San Antonio was in order — and 
immediately proceeded to that fine old town where I remained until late in the 
evening in order to give the dust on the flying field time to settle, and also sufficient 
time to avoid any possible adverse reaction on the part of the Cavalry. 


This latter matter, however, did not greatly disturb me as I still had a Friend at 
Court, the Division Commander, General Carter (one of the most enlightened Army 
officers of his day), and, barring fatalities on the flying field, I still had his personal 
support in my efforts to “indoctrinate” the troops under his command. 


AN INDOCTRINATION TEST FOR NO. 1’s PILOT. I may now conclude my 
remarks on my efforts to indoctrinate my many good friends amongst the military 
units of the Maneuver Division; units which included my own old Regiment, — the 
17th Infantry, and still serving with it at that time, — many of the officers with whom 
I had served in active field campaigns in the Philippines and Cuba during the period 
1901-1907. 


Although many of my old comrades of our fighting, drinking, and poker-playing 
days were loyal supporters of my indoctrination program, a few of them, presumably 
peeved because of my “before Reveille flights,” decided to give me a refresher 
course, so to speak, in the standard indoctrination test which the veteran Combat 
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officers of the 17th Infantry had always applied on young and inexperienced officers, 
in order to determine their fitness for practical field and garrison service. 


For the benefit of the “uninitiated” and also for those who say that “Liquor and 
Flying Never Mix” —I may state that the basic factors which governed the above- 
mentioned standard indoctrination test of the 17th Infantry, may be briefly and 
practically set forth as follows: Work When You Work, and Play When You Play, — 
But Never Mix Them! Therefore, in order to determine whether I was still an eligible 
member of the 17th Infantry drinking club, (and, incidentally, hoping to stop my 
“before Reveille flying” on at least one Sunday morning) — several of the well- 
trained drinking veterans of the 17th Infantry decided to throw a Saturday night 
drinking party in San Antonio; the party to include an all-night tour of San Antonio’s 
“Red Light District’”’ and a Play party in which I would be the honored guest. 


As I now recall, there were also invited to this Play party, two non-members of 
the 17th,— H. Conger Pratt (now Major General, USAF, Ret.), and Horace Hickam, 
(later to become one of our most efficient Air Commanders, killed in Line of Duty, and 
whose Honest and Faithful service is now perpetuated in the present-day establish- 
ment of the Hickam Air Force Base). 


The appropriate rendezvous point for our Play party was at the Menger Hotel 
barroom, where we industriously endeavored to reduce the Menger Hotel’s goodly 
supply of hard liquor. While this phase of the refresher course was under way, we 
were greeted by a “war cry” from a little balcony at one end of the barroom, and 
approximately 8 feet above the floor. There we saw one of our enthusiastic air 
aspirants, Horace Hickam, flapping his arms a la bird fashion, and when he had 
gotten the attention of his audience —took off!— made a remarkably safe landing 
on the barroom floor, and then proceeded to join us at the bar — with his first solo 
flight successfully accomplished. 


Having completed our mission at the Menger Bar, we then proceeded to dinner 
and to a little more liquid refreshment. This second phase of my refresher course 
was completed around 11:00 P.M.; the local fashionable hour for carrying out the 
third phase — the tour of San Antonio’s Red Light District. This phase, as I recall, 
occupied our exploring party until approximately 4:00 A.M. (Sunday morning), where- 
upon my veteran hosts of the 17th, decided to return to camp, hopeful of having a 
couple of hours’ sleep before Sunday morning Reveille. 


As a proponent of the use of a reasonable amount of hard liquor (especially 
for medicinal purposes), I had managed to pass my refresher course examination 
without undue difficulty, and upon our return to camp, was in fit condition to end 
my “Play” and start to Work. 


Therefore, as my fellow Playmates proceeded to their Army cots, I decided that 
they needed further air indoctrination. And, as the little Combat Air Force was 
already on the job, and No. 1 ready to fly, I made my final indoctrination flight 
bef-re Reveille, as scheduled; and, as I later learned, to the thorough dissatisfaction 
of my all-night Playmates of the 17th Infantry. 


THE RETIREMENT OF ARMY AIRPLANE NO. 1. In concluding this phase 
of “Teaching Myself How To Fly,” I may state that the flight, mentioned above, 
was also my last flight in Army Airplane No. 1. And also, as I recall, it was No. 1’s 
last flight in active military service. With the arrival of the so-called “Collier-Wright 
B airplane” at Fort Sam Houston on 21 February 1911, No. 1 was placed in the Combat 
Air Force’s 1-Plane Tactical Reserve where, I believe, it remained until orders were 
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received to ship it to Dayton, Ohio, for restoration to its original condition as a 
Wright Type A, Model 1909. Completing No. 1’s history, I may state that it was 
then shipped to College Park, Md., where it was reassembled and then, in accordance 
with old Army tradition as applied to its famous old horses and mules, — placed on 
the retired list in the Smithsonian Institute where I believe it is still on exhibition 
as the No. 1 predecessor of the present-day Military Air Fleets of the World. 


I may finally state that, over these many years, I have never had an opportunity 
to inspect the job of restoring my old “bucking broncho” to its original condition. 
To the best of my recollection, the only major original piece of No. 1 which was 
shipped back to Dayton, was the upper main wing surface. And this may be accounted 
for by the fact that, in all of my flight landings at Fort Sam Houston during 1910- 
1911, I never succeeded in landing No. 1 On its Back! 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE FIELD RECONNAISSANCE. As trouble was still brew- 
ing along the U. S.- Mexican Border, I had hoped that, following my “indoctrination” 
program, No. 1 might be given an opportunity to try its wings on active reconnaissance 
service with the troops then stationed along the Border. These plans were not carried 
out, however, due to the arrival on 21 February, 1911, of a new Model 1910 Wright B 
airplane which had been loaned to the Army by Robert J. Collier (of Collier’s Weekly); 
pending delivery of Army Wright B’s then on order. In other words, a generous 
contribution on the part of a public-spirited citizen who, in this National Emergency, 
felt it his duty to come to the aid of the Army in a one-man effort to overcome the 
then “Too Little and Too Late” policy of the High Command, then operating on the 
Potomac River battle front. 


Accompanying the Collier airplane was Phillip O. Parmalee (a pilot of the Wright 
Brothers’ Company), who had been employed to give me a refresher course on the 
new plane. After a few refresher flights at Fort Sam Houston, we entrained for 
Fort MacIntosh, Laredo, Texas, on 27 February, 1911. 


Lt. B. D. Foulois (left) and Phil Parmalee in an Army Wright B Air- 
plane, at Ft. Sam Houston, Texas, February 1911. 
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From the standpoint of instruments, I may state that the only flight instrument 
with which this new airplane was equipped, was a piece of tape 8-12 inches in 
length, attached to the front crossbar of the landing assembly. The position of this 
piece of tape, when in flight, generally indicated whether you were climbing; 
gliding; turning; skidding; and/or stalling. The airplane had no navigation instru- 
ments. This discrepancy, however, was taken care of by the use of a pocket aneroid 
barometer, and a pocket box compass, each strapped to the Observer’s legs. 


After a few service test flights at Laredo, Parmalee and myself “took off” 
(Parmalee as Pilot and myself as Observer), on 3 March 1911, with orders to recon- 
noiter along the Rio Grande River from Laredo to Eagle Pass, Texas,—a cross- 
country flight of 106 miles. We accomplished the flight without landing, in 2 Hours 
and 10 Minutes. This initial reconnaissance flight developed negative military informa- 
tion insofar as our military activities along the Border were ‘concerned. However, 
I may state, that the Texas terrain between Laredo and Eagle Pass, was the roughest 
section of Texas which I have had to fly over during my service in Texas, — and both 
of us experienced a few bad moments due to several engine misfires during the flight. 


We took off for our return trip on 5 March 1911 (a Sunday, as I recall), and in 
the interest of safety, decided to follow the Rio Grande River —a longer route, but 
one which appeared safer than all of the Texas country which we had flown over 
on our previous flight. I started as Pilot on the return trip, with Parmalee as the 
Observer. At approximately 25 miles from Eagle Pass, flying directly over the 
Rio Grande at an altitude of approximately 75 feet, Parmalee threw up his arms, 
sighting shotgun fashion, on a nearby flock of ducks. In doing so, his arms hit 
the engine cutout cord, anda out went the engine! I put Her Nose Down. Parmalee 
yelled, “cutout,” and reached for the control levers. I reached for the cutout lever, 
and pushed it back into firing position. As I recall, the engine started firing again, 
just as we hit the water, which was about 4 feet deep where we hit. We scrambled 
through the truss wires, while under the water, to get clear of the plane. When things 
settled, the plane was upside down in the river, and we were perched on the landing 
skids, soaking wet, but uninjured — except as to our feelings! 


After a few moments of silence, Parmalee gave vent to his feelings by unloading 
one of the choicest lines of profanity I had ever heard. While he was giving vent 
to his feelings, I happened to look up to the clear, Texas-Mexican sky, and observed 
an enormous number of Texan and Mexican “buzzards” flying towards us from all 
points of the compass. Reaching over, I tapped Parmalee on the arm and pointed 
to our scavenging friends of the air—whereupon the flow of profanity abruptly 
ceased, as Parmalee took in the significance of the gathering hosts above our heads. 
As for myself, I may state that I was very thankful for having decided to trust 
ourselves to the waters of the Rio Grande, rather than having ended our flight as 
“buzzard meat” in one of the jagged ravines which we had flown over on our out- 
bound flight from Laredo. While we were pondering over the hovering buzzards, we 
heard a voice from the American side of the river call—‘“What You Fellows Doin’ 
Out There?” Parmalee, thereupon, started to tell him, in Parmalee’s picturesque 
language, when I interrupted him; and then called to our friend on the river bank 
(a mounted cowboy), and asked him to go to Eagle Pass to notify the Army Com- 
mander that we were down in the Rio Grande, and for him to send a Detachment of 
his men and an escort wagon to get us. out of the river and back to Eagle Pass. 
Captain Van Way, the Army Commander at Eagle Pass, and his men carried out their 
part of the mission promptly and successfully, although with some additional damage 
to the plane in getting it out of the Rio Grande. The damaged Collier airplane was 
then shipped back to Fort Sam Houston for overhaul,— Parmalee and myself by 
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rail—two sadder but wiser flying men as a result of our “Ducks” and “Buzzards” 
reconnaissance mission, which terminated so abruptly in our involuntary bath in the 
Rio Grande River. 


However, the use of the Collier plane in reconnaissance service on the Border, 
had some technical compensations, especially while at Laredo and during our out- 
bound flight from Laredo to Eagle Pass. During the preliminary test flights at 
Laredo, James H. Hare, (Collier’s world-renowned Photographer, with Parmalee as 
Pilot) took a large number of excellent air photographs of the rough and broken 
terrain along the Border in the vicinity of Laredo. This air photographic reconnaissance 
work by Jimmy Hare marked, as I recall, the first use in the United States of a 
camera in the air, and as I further recall, established the beginning of the vast art 
of aerial map-making now in use. 


In equipping the Collier plane for the reconnaissance flight from Laredo to Eagle 
Pass, a primitive, wireless set had been installed for communication with the Signal 
Corps ground stations along the Border. On the outbound flight, communication was 
established with the Signal Corps ground stations by myself, when I was not other- 
wise occupied with my job as Parmalee’s Navigator; or as Observer of the broken 
country below us; and incidentally, frequently framing a little prayer that our engine 
would behave. In other words, it may be stated that this was the first practical use 
of wireless communication between air and ground, and marked the practical begin- 
ning of the development of our present-day electrical equipment for air and ground 
communication. 


INDOCTRINATION FLIGHTS FOR THE DIVISION, AND FOREIGN MILI- 
TARY ATTACHES. Following our return to Fort Sam Houston, the Collier plane 
was soon back in commission and, during the remainder of March 1911, Parmalee and 
myself accumulated some 9 hours of flying time, practically all of which involved 
indoctrination flights for the benefit of foreign Military Attaches, (especially German 
and Japanese) who, through the generosity of the War Department High Command, 
devoted hours in our hangars and on the flying field, busily collecting information 
for their respective Governments regarding our flying equipment; its care, mainten- 
ance, and operation in the air. This War Department policy of treating potential 
enemies so generously was one which, in later years, (1920-24) I thoroughly objected 
to when, as an Assistant Military Attache in Berlin, Germany, I attempted to trade 
air miiltary information with the German War Office, and found that the German 
War Office had already received the same information from the German Embassy in 
Washington, which at that time they informed me, was on our Air Office official 
Mailing List! A questionable policy then and, in my opinion, a questionable policy 
today; especially if the High-Spy-Command still expects its Military Spies abroad to 
carry on their Attache espionage activities against the type of competition men- 
tioned above. 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE “COLLIER” AIRPLANE—PARMALEE AND 
MR. O. G. SIMMONS. Toward the end of March 1911, the use of the Collier airplane 
was discontinued, due to the departure of Phil Parmalee for Dayton, Ohio. Why he 
was recalled was a mystery to me, although underground rumors were to the effect 
that he had incurred the displeasure of the Wright Brothers because he had violated 
one of their rules,—flying on Sunday—the day, as I recall, when we took our 
involuntary bath in the Rio Grande River. The more probable reason, however, was 
to the effect that they needed him in connection with the Company’s Exhibition 
Flight Plans, and had decided to replace him by sending another Wright civilian 
pilot, Mr. Frank Coffyn, to Fort Sam Houston to carry on my refresher training in 
Army Airplane No. 3, which was expected to arrive in April 1911. 
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Parmalee ended his fiying career when he was killed a few months later, — 
martyr of the so-called “barn-storming days,’ when civilian exhibition pilots were 
expected (and many succeeded), to furnish a typical ancient Roman Holiday with 
all of its bloody trimmings. 


The Collier airplane, I may add, was later shipped to New Jersey, as I recall, 
for the private use of Mr. Collier who, I may sadly relate, took into his employment 
Mr. O. G. Simmons, the veteran pioneer civilian mechanic who had been with the 
little Combat Air Force since February 1910; an efficient Aeronautical Engineer who 
was chiefly responsible for many of the major improvements to Army Airplane No. 1, 
and who was lost to Army Aviation because the Signal Corps High Command refused 
to increase his salary. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE BEGINNING OF THE “TACTICAL AIR FORCE” — (Provisional). Mili- 
tary Aviation business with the Maneuver Division began to boom in April 1911, 
with the arrival of 1st Lt. Paul W. Beck, 2nd Lt. J. C. Walker, and 2nd Lt. George 
E. M. Kelly, who had received their primary training at the Curtiss (civilian) Aviation 
School at San Diego, California. These three officers had been ordered to Fort Sam 
Houston for duty before their training had been completed at San Diego; allegedly, 
in order to concentrate our limited Army Aviation resources. Shortly after their 
arrival, Army Airplane No. 2 also arrived (a Curtiss LV Model D Military type), and 
was assigned for the use of the Curtiss trained flying students mentioned above. 


At about the same time Army Airplane No. 3 arrived, (a new Wright B) 
accompanied by Mr. Frank Coffyn (Wright civilian pilot), with instructions to give 
me a further refresher course on No. 3 which, as I recall, contained technical improve- 
ments not contained in the Collier airplane. And, I may state here, that Frank 
Coffyn did an excellent job of instruction, especially on my landings. 


INITIAL TACTICAL RULES AND REGULATIONS. Upon the arrival of the 
Curtiss trained students, Major Squier, the Division Signal Officer, ordered the 
Wright trained Combat Section and the Curtiss trained Student Section to be organ- 
ized into a so-called “Provisional Aero Company;” with Lt. Beck (the senior in 
military rank) in command. 


Up to this time in our military air history, no necessity had arisen for the 
publication of formal Rules and Regulations to guide air officers and air mechanics 
in matters connected with “Logistics” incident to the ground-and-air training of 
officers and enlisted men. Nor had any necessity arisen for laying down a formal 
organization, in personnei and materiel, such as an Aero Compay for a Field Army, 
as then contemplated in the Army Field Service Regulations of 1910. This job was 
handed to me by the Division Signal Officer in April 1911, and completed in July 
1911. The document, as completed, is entitled “Provisional Airplane Regulations For 
The Signal Corps, United States Army, 1911;” and in the light of our present-day 
Military Aviation, considerable amusement may be found in the formal application of 
some of the old Army drill-ground methods of imparting practical training to air 
officers and airmen, in the practical handling of aircraft and aircraft materiel on 
the ground. 


However, this document may have some interest to historians of the U. S. Air 
Force in their efforts to trace the birth of such matters as: 
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The Care, Repair, and Maintenance of an airplane on the ground; 
The Responsibilities and Duties of Crew Chiefs and Mechanics; 


Rules for Maneuvering the airplane on the ground; 


Inspection Duties and Responsibilities of Pilots, Crew Chiefs, and Mechanics; 
5. Flying Rules; 


6. Regulations for the Assembly and Disassembly of airplane Field Tent Hangars 
(an item of field equipment which I had been required to design for the 
protection of airplanes on Field Service); 


7. The initial Provisional Organization of an Aero Company and its Sections, in- 
cluding the commissioned, enlisted, and civilian personnel initially required to 
repair, maintain, and operate the assigned aircraft, aircraft materiel, motor 
transport, and/or other impedimenta; 


8. The initial Qualifications for Aviators —both Physical and Mental, (Aviation 
Medicine) ; 


9. A primary analysis of Meteorology as based upon the then limited amount of 
literature available, supplemented by my personal knowledge of flying in 
Texas, and, finally; 


10. For the future benefit of flying aspirants—a basic policy which had been 
thoroughly drilled into me while “Teaching Myself How To Fly,” to the effect 
that, in connection with all Aeronautical work — Eternal Vigilance is the Price 
of Safety, and that It is Always Best to Make Haste Slowly! 


As the above-mentioned document was my first practical effort in laying down 
basic Regulations for the care, repair, maintenance, and operation of Army airplanes, 
airplane materiel, and the appropriate Organization therefor, I my also state that 
the major factor which dominated this study, was based upon principles contained in 
my theoretical study at the Army Signal School 1907; (The Tactical and Strategical 
Value of Aerodynamical Flying Machines) and which may be practically expressed 
as follows: That the Tactical and Strategical Use of Airplanes should be Based on the 
Number of Airplanes Required to Perform Tactical and/or Strategical Missions, 
rather than on the Number of Personnel required to Service and Operate the airplanes. 


Expressing this primary principle in more modern terms, I may state that 
Materiel, from the beginning of our Military Air effort, had Paramount interest and 
First Priority over our Man Power requirements; a fact which was frequently over- 
looked in later years by our Air High Command and, as I recall, it was not until the 
period 1931-1935 that the War Department formally and officially accepted this 
basic principle. 


Another major factor, incident to the proper Organization of this initial Pro- 
visional Aero Company, had to do with the question of increasing the Mobility of the 
ground personnel in order to reduce the Speed differential between the airplane and 
the ground personnel in cross-country operations which required the changing of 
ground Bases. 


This problem was initially solved by introducing the Use of Motor Transport, 
rather than Horses and Mules, for Tactical and/or Strategical Air Units. In other 
words, completely Mechanized units such as were later created in 1914-15 — the 
1st Aero Squadron — (minus the word “Provisional”’); and the Army’s first com- 
pletely Mechanized Tactical Air unit. Also, as I recall, the first completely Mechanized 
unit in the history of the Army; designed for Tactical Field Service. 
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{NITIAL OPERATIONS — PROVISIONAL AERO COMPANY, (1911). The 
initial operations of the so-called Provisional Aero Company were brief (approxi- 
mately one month); and, insofar as the Curtiss trained Section was concerned, — 
disastrous! 


First, as regards the Wright Section: This Section carried out a number of 
indoctrination flights during the latter part of April and the first week in May, 
primarily for the benefit of visiting foreign Military Attaches; for the benefit of 
the Division High Command, and incidentally, for my personal refresher course under 
the skillful guidance of Frank Coffyn (my Wright-trained civilian instructor). As I 
recall, Coffyn as Pilot and myself at Observer, had laid out a series of Field Service 
Reconnaissance flights for the purpose of demonstrating, to the Division High Com- 
mand, (and to the foreign visitors) the military potentialities of the Wright B in its then 
state of development. One of the more important Field Service flights was scheduled 
to be carried out, regardless of weather, and required remaining in the air for 1% hours. 
The start was made as scheduled, in a steady rain, and the sturdy Wright B took off 
with its two-man load, from a soft field covered with about six inches of very sticky 
mud. The flight lasted for 1 hour and 38 minutes in an intermittent rain, and could 
have been maintained as long as our fuel lasted. This flight made a very favorable 
impression on all of the high-ranking Army officers who witnessed it. This favorable 
reaction, together with our ambitious indoctrination program, received a bad setback 
when all flying at Fort Sam Houston was ordered to be discontinued, due to the 
death of 2nd Lt. George E. M. Kelly on 10 May 1911. (The second Army Air officer 
killed in the “Line of Duty,” and for whom the present-day Kelly Air Force Base 
was named.) 


As regards the Curtiss Student Section: It should be noted that the three Curtiss- 
trained Student officers had received only a part of their primary training at San 
Diego on a big flying field where, so to speak, they had all outdoors for their take-offs 
and landings, and in Texas, were abruptly and without prior experience, required to 
fly from a very small fiying field surrounded by obstacles; given an overpowered 
airplane which, as I recall, none of them had ever flown, and then turned loose without 
the guidance of a qualified Instructor. My recollections of the Field Service flying 
operations carried on by the Curtiss Student Section, are chiefly confined to three 
individual solo flights made by each of the Student Officers. 


The first flight which I have in mind, was made by 2nd Lt. J. C. Walker in 
the Curtiss Army No. 2. In flight, and when attempting to make a sharp right 
turn, the plane dropped sideways about a hundred feet to within about 25 feet from 
the ground where Walker, fortunately, righted it in time to save himself from what 
appeared to be a fatal crash. This, as I recall, was his last flight as an Army Air 
officer, and subsequently was relieved from flying duty at his own request. 


The following day, as I recall, Lt. Beck (the Company Commander) took off in 
No. 2, and instead of maintaining a safe altitude over and in the vicinity of the 
flying field, flew at a low altitude over the local brush and mesquite trees areas. In 
coming in for a low landing over the treetops with his engine throttled, his engine 
stopped, causing him to undershoot the field and landed him in the brush and mesquite 
trees, resulting in a badly damaged airplane — but fortunately, with no physical injury 
to himself. 


As the subsequent repairs to No. 2 incident to this flight, played, in my belief, a 
very vital part in connection with the death of Lt. Kelly, the following statements 
appear to be appropriate: 
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First, as regards the suitability of No. 2 for Field Service — Army Airplane No. 2, 
to all intents and purposes, was a one-man airplane, designed primarily for School 
purposes. Although, as I recall, provision had been made to carry a second man in a 
seat located to the rear of the pilot’s seat,—but no provision had been made for 
dual-control of the airplane. In fact, having made a personal flight with Glenn Curtiss 
in an identical type at San Antonio in 1910,—he, due to my light weight only, 
was forced to land his airplane after a short, straightaway flight. This flight experi- 
ence thoroughly convinced me that No. 2 was dangerously unsuitable for Tactical 
Operations with troops in the Field, especially when called upon to operate out of 
the critically restricted flying field, then used at Fort Sam Houston. 


Second, as to my previous reference to repairs to No. 2—the result of Lt. Beck’s 
“crash” landing in the treetops, had to do chiefly with the major repair work done 
on the front steering wheel fork assembly —the section of the airplane upon which 
the pilot’s seat and the hand controls were located; forks which, at the ground end, 
terminated and joined as a support for the front landing wheel. 


While No. 2 was being repaired, Oliver Simmons and myself observed the 
installation of the new front steering wheel fork assembly and the landing gear 
assembly; work which was carried on under the direct supervision of Lt. Beck. We 
noticed that one of the two wooden forks was cross-grained, knotty, and of inferior 
quality as compared to the straight-grained, free-from-knots quality of wood used in 
the Wright airplanes. We also noticed where an unnecessary bolt hole had been 
drilled in the same fork, apparently misplaced as a tie-point for the crossbrace 
assembly. I personally, and I believe Simmons also, called Beck’s personal attention 
to the above-mentioned repair work; and especially in regard to the inferior quality 
of wood used in the front steering wheel fork. Apparently he took no steps to 
replace this cross-grained, knotty piece of wood, as it was still in place when Kelly 
took the plane up on 10 May 1911. 


I was greatly concerned, (and I believe Coffyn and Simmons were also) when I 
saw Kelly, the least experienced of the Curtiss-trained Students, as I recall, taking 
No. 2 up for his qualification flight without a prior service test flight of the rebuilt 
airplane. Such a prior service test flight should have been made, in my opinion, by 
Lt. Beck—the most experienced of the three Curtiss-trained Students, and the 
officer primarily responsible for the care, maintenance, and operation of No. 2. 
As I recall, Kelly —in coming in for his first attempt to land, came in high, put the 
plane into a steep gliding angle, and attempted to land at a considerably higher speed 
than would have been necessary had he been flying a Wright B. In his first landing 
attempt, I personally observed that the impact with the ground had badly damaged 
the front wheel end of the front seat forks. However, he still had sufficient control 
to pull up and, making another circle of the field, came in — practically as in his 
first attempt, with the result that the second landing impact with the ground caused 
the entire forward plane assembly to collapse, instantly checking the machine — and 
Kelly was tossed out and killed. 


STICKING OUT MY CHIN! Immediately following Kelly’s death, an Accident 
Investigation Board was appointed. The Division Signal Officer personally informed 
me that I would be a member of the Board. Whereupon I informed him, in effect, 
that I would be a prejudiced member, if so appointed. 


I then related to him what Simmons and myself had observed when No. 2 was 
being repaired under the direct supervision of Lt. Beck; that Beck’s attention had 
been called to the inferior materials and workmanship in connection with the rebuild- 
ing of the forward end of the plane assembly. I further informed him to the effect 
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that it was my belief that Lt. Beck, the responsible officer, should have personally 
service-tested the airplane, in the air, before allowing Kelly to take it up for his 
qualification test; and if called upon by the Accident Investigation Board to express 
my eyewitness technical opinions, I would probably hold Beck technically responsible 
for his failure to carry out his technical responsibilities in connection with the repairs 
of No. 2—and also hold him technically responsible for his failure to personally 
service-test No. 2, in the air, before allowing Kelly to make his qualification flight. 
Finally, as I recall, I also informed the Division Signal Officer, in effect, that — in 
view of my some 3 years’ practical air experience as compared to Beck’s some 5 
months’ experience, I had lost all confidence in his technical qualifications for the 
post of the Commanding Officer of the Provisional Aero Company; and that I 
believed that either Beck or myself should be relieved from duty with the Provisional 
Aero Company. 


I have gone into considerable detail in connection with the major factors which, 
as I recall, had chiefly to do with the death of Lt. Kelly. This for two reasons: First, 
because of the fact that, in some of my recent reading of the U. S. Air Force History, 
it appears that the above-mentioned Accident Investigation Board may have attributed 
Kelly’s death primarily to his inexperience rather than to the airplane, and/or other 
factors. Personally, it was my belief then, and still is my belief today, that Kelly’s 
death was due to the following major factors, and in the following order of Priority: 


1. The Policy of the then Signal Corps High Command which required an 
inexperienced and an inadequately-trained Student flying officer to use under 
Field Service conditions, an airplane primarily designed for Student training in 
large flying fields. 


2. Failure on the part of the Responsible Personnel to properly repair, and 
properly service-test No. 2 before it was turned over to Lt. Kelly for his 
final flight on 10 May 1911. 


3. Kelly’s own inexperience in attempting to fly under Field Service conditions, 
from a small and restricted area, without the guidance of a qualified instructor 
with him in the air. 


Hence my primary reason at this time in commenting in such detail on this 
episode, has been for the “initial purpose” of doing adequate justice to Lt. George 
E. M. Kelly and to his record. 


My Second reason for commenting in so much detail on the foregoing episode, 
may be found in the following paragraph: 


TAKING IT ON THE CHIN — AGAIN! (WOUND STRIPE NO. 3.) After the 
death of Lt. Kelly, and apparently due to this fatality, orders were issued to dis- 
continue flying at Fort Sam Houston. This action, in my opinion, was unnecessary 
insofar as the Tactical use of Airplane No. 3 was concerned —as neither Frank 
Coffyn nor myself had experienced any difficulty in flying in and out of the restricted 
area in which Kelly had met his death. I personally endeavored to have the order 
rescinded, — but without success. 


However, all of our administrative and technical problems were promptly solved 
when, in June 1911, as I recall, the so-called Provisional Aero Company was dis- 
banded, and all personnel and materiel ordered to move to College Park, Md., under 
the command of Lt. Beck, — except myself. 
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I received orders “relieving” me from Military Aviation service with the Signal 
Corps, and assigned to a desk job in the Division of Militia Affairs, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


This temporary interruption in my Military Aviation service may be directly 
attributed to the fact that I had deliberately “Stuck Out My Chin,” so to speak, when 
following Kelly’s death, I had asked for the relief of either Beck or myself from 
duty with the Provisional Aero Company. This I learned from my staunch friend, 
Major Charles McK. Saltzman, S. C., when I was laid up for repairs in the Walter 
Reed Hospital in October 1911. 


This was my bitterest experience, up to this time, as associated with my failures 
to conform to Policies of the Signal Corps High Command. However, I may here 
state that, as a junior officer in the 17th Infantry, I had not only been indoctrinated 
in “How to Carry My Liquor,” but I had also been indoctrinated in “How to Carry 
Out Orders, Verbal and/or Written.” In regard to the latter, I had learned that 
Army Rules and Regulations provided that,— when an officer was called upon to 
carry out a personally disagreeable Order, and/or one which might appear to be 
unjustified, such officer should — Obey Orders First, and Make His Kick After He 
Had Carried Out His Orders. 


In other words, the then Army Rules and Regulations provided ample legal Ways 
and Means for redress in matters of this kind; Ways and Means which, in later 
years, I was frequently called upon to employ in order to keep myself from being 
“kicked out” of Military Aviation for failures to conform to Policies of the Potomac 
River High Command. Therefore, I again Took It On The Chin — Carried Out My 
Orders — and made no Kick either then or at any time later, but simply recorded 
this experience as mental Wound Stripe No. 3. 


In closing this incident I may state that I have never delved into War Department 
records for the purpose of finding the details relating to my relief from flying duty 
in 1911. And I may further state that I have never believed that Major George 0. 
Squier was responsible for the Policy which dictated my relief. Major Squier then, 
and throughout his active service in the Signal Corps was, in my experience, one of 
the most brilliant technical Military officers of his time, with a world-wide reputation 
in the early day science of electronics. A man of extraordinary vision and moral 
courage which he practicaily demonstrated in 1917, in connection with the World War I 
initial air organization when, after his planned initial $640,000,000 air appropriation 
bill had been “Disapproved” by the then Military High Command, he also failed to 
conform by taking the disapproved: Plan directly to Congress where it was promptly 
passed and enacted into Law on 24 July 1917, as I recall. 


THE FORGOTTEN MEN! In concluding my comments on my first tour of 
service in Texas, I want to place in this record the names of the little band of 
pioneers who did the WORK in those turbulant days when the little Combat Air 
Force consisted of 1 Airplane; 1 Civilian Mechanic; 8 Enlisted Men (average strength); 
and 1 partly trained Pilot: Civilian Mechanic — Oliver G. Simmons; Sergeant Stephen 
J. Idzorek (now Colonel, USAF (Ret); Sergeant Herbert Marcus; Corporal Vernon L. 
Burge (now Lt. Colonel, USAF (Ret); Corporal Glenn R. Madole; Private Felix Clarke; 
Private R. W. Brown; Private Pierce; Private Kenneth L. Kintzel, and Private William 
C. Abolin. 


Without the loyal and faithful service of these men there would have been no 
basic air organization, training, and/or air operations incident to the use of Army 
Airplane No. 1, during 1910-1911. Therefore, I wish again to record my tribute to this 
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little band of men for the Manner in which they unhesitatingly and willingly under- 
took and successfully accomplished the many and varied basic Logistical and Technical 
problems, incident to the care, repair, maintenance and operation of the Army’s first 
Airplane. And, in so doing, I may again repeat — laid down the basic foundation for 
the Esprit de Corps and the standard of Morale which guided and governed, for many 
years thereafter, the Manner in which the enlisted men of Army Aviation handled their 
“Regular” and/or “Additional” duty jobs, regardless of the nature of such jobs! 


CHAPTER VII 


MY NEW DESK JOB — (1911). Arriving in Washington the latter part of July 
1911, I was soon comfortably settled in my new job — provided with a shiny new desk 
and a multitude of formal documents, records, rules and regulations, etc., incident to 
my new job as an assistant to the Chief of the Division of Militia Affairs, and charged 
with the Staff supervision of the organization, training and operation of the Signal 
Corps and Engineer units of the U. S. National Guard. 


At this time, considerable interest was developing in the Signal Corps units of 
the National Guard, regarding the organization of “Air” units within the National 
Guard, and a few forward-looking State officials had already taken steps toward the 
creation of such units. 


However, my study of the voluminous documents which had been turned over to 
me, indicated, as I recall, that efforts to organize Air National Guard units were not 
being favorably considered at that time, by the War Department, and that the then 
Military Economic Policies required that Priority be given to the development of 
National Guard “grourd” units. 


Regardless of this unfavorable attitude on the part of the War Department, I 
began to work on Ways and Means toward furthering the development of “Air” units 
in the National Guard; efforts through which I might eventually work my way back 
to Regular Arniy Aviation. 


I also had an idea that, with College Park, Md. only a few miles away, I might 
work out some Plan with Major Saltzman whereby I would be allowed to keep up my 
wireless work at that Signal Corps Aviation School during the Fall and Winter of 
1911. This Plan was washed out, however, due to the transfer of the School to Augusta, 
Georgia, and to a personal, physical reason which is related below. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE HEREAFTER— ALMOST! I had hardly gotten settled 
down to my comfortable desk job in the Division of Militia Affairs when, on a fine 
October morning I passed out at the breakfast table—was immediately taken to 
Walter Reed Hospital and promptly operated on for Acute Appendicitis; and, for the 
next ten days my skillful surgeon, (Lt. H. Wellington Jones, M.C., U.S. Army) had his 
hands full keeping me on this side of the “Great Divide.” Shortly after coming out of 
the ether, my good Irish nurse informed me that I had passed out twice while on the 
operating table and that the Doctors had to bring me back both times by artificial 
respiration. She then piously informed me that “I Had Gone to Both Places, and They 
Wouldn’t Have Me in Either!” 


Later, when I was able to navigate in a wheel chair, my faithful Hospital Corps 
man called me to a window and pointing down, said, in effect, “Do you see that little 
Building? That’s the Hospital Mortuary where we reserved space for you, during the 
first ten days of your visit with us!” 
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This was a rather uncomfortable thought at the time, as my prior basic training 
as a Student in the University of Hard Knocks had taught me to believe that “Self- 
Preservation” was the “First Human Law” of mankind. In view, however, of the 
prophetic words of my good Irish nurse that, “I Had Gone to Both Places, and They 
wouldn’t Have Me in Either,” it now appears that the Master Pilot of the Universe 
may have decided that I still had a job to do on Earth, presumably in connection 
with the further advancement of the Major Objective of Wilbur and Orville Wright — 
“The Development of Their Airplane for Peaceful Use.” The Kind of Peace that was 
preached by the Son of God nearly 2000 years ago! And not the Kind of Peace which 
is now, continually preached by the “Business-as-Usual” advocates of the “Pursuit of 
the Almighty Dollar!” 


BACK TO EARTH AGAIN. Getting back to Earthly matters again, and to my 
wheel chair in Walter Reed Hospital (1911), I later had a visit from my stalwart 
supporter — Major Saltzman. On this occasion, he gave me a briefing in regard to 
some of the details which had lead up to the awarding of mental Wound Stripes No. 2 
and 3, heretofore cited. He gave me no information as to the names of the individuals 
who had drawn up the “citations,” nor did I ask for such information. Following this 
briefing, he inquired as to how soon I would be able to leave the Hospital, and 
suggested that I return to my job in the Division of Militia Affairs as soon as possible. 


WAITING FOR A DEAD MAN’S BOOTS! Asking Major Saltzman for his 
reasons, he gave me, in effect, the following astounding information: That during 
my early days in the Hospital, when I was not expected to live, two Signal Corps 
officers (whom he did not name) had made formal application for assignment to my 
job in the Division of Militia Affairs. That their applications had been brought to the 
personal attention of General Leonard Wood (then Chief of Staff of the Army). 
That General Wood had immediately sent for the Chief of the Division of Militia 
Affairs and, in Saltzman’s language, “Gave Him Hell —told Him that the applications 
should at least have been withheld until after Foulois died,— and then dismissed him 
with instructions to tear up the applications!” 


Mindful of an old Army tradition during the old Army days of Slow Promotion, 
and known as “Waiting For a Dead Man’s Boots,’ I may now state that, having this 
tradition applied to me personally, completely upset some of my young ideals and ideas 
which I had brought with me when I had reported for my first service in the War 
Department in 1908; and from that time on I consistently hoped that I might always 
be kept on Field Service with “Clean-Fighting Combat Soldiers,” rather than again be 
required to Serve in the “back-knifing” atmosphere of the Potomac River Cold War 
battle front. 


BACK TO THE NATIONAL GUARD. (1911-1912). As suggested by Saltzman, 
I wasted no time in returning to my job in the Division of Militia Affairs, and started 
making plans for inspection trips to those States whose Signal Corps officials had 
evidenced some interest in “Air” development. The specific National Guard units 
concerned, as I recall, were those in New York; New Jersey; Pennsylvania; Connecticut; 
Illinois; and Missouri. In all of these State units (except one) I found that the War 
Department Economic Policy, regarding the development of “ground” Signal Corps 
units, took Priority over the development of “Air” units. Not so, however, with 
Missouri, the so-called “Show Me” State! A Motto which I had good cause to re- 
member, and one which, in later years, I found very useful when it became necessary 
to “Show” the War Department —Production Airplanes in Action,—rather than 
attempting to “Sell” the War Department on what the Visionary Future had to offer 
in the form of future Military “War” aircraft! 
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STUD POKER AS AN AID TO AIR DEVELOPMENT. Digressing a bit from 
National Guard business, [ may state that part of my military education as a Student 
in the 17th Infantry Section, University of Hard Knocks, had to do with the old- 
fashioned pastime known as “Stud and/or Draw Poker” and, as laid down by the 
veteran Poker-Players of the 17th, the basic rule which governed this pastime was, 
to the effect, “That Those Who Couldn’t Afford (financially) To Play Poker, Should 
Keep Out of the Game.” As a junior Student in the 17th, I was entirely dependent 
upon a Lieutenant’s salary and, in order to keep out of debt, (then a military offense) 
I developed into a very “indifferent” Poker-player. Therefore, when I arrived at 
Jefferson City, Missouri, (National Guard Headquarters), in the early Spring of 1912, 
I reported to the Adjutant General, Missouri National Guard who, with several members 
of his Staff, including his Signal Officer, then took me to the Signal Corps Armory 
for an inspection of that Guard unit; thence to dinner, and finally to an all-night 
Poker Party. When the Poker Party broke up, I was some $75.00 behind the game, 
but I had a verbal I.O.U. from the Adjutant General to the effect that he would 
do everything in his power to create an “Air” unit in the Missouri National Guard —A 
promise, I may state, which he consistently lived up to during his period of office. 


This bit of Air missionary work ended, for a number of years to come, my active 
efforts toward “Air” development in the National Guard, especially through the 
medium of Stud Poker. However, I may here add, that Stud Poker, as an aid to the 
general welfare of Air Personnel, was later utilized as an aid in obtaining our first 
Flying Pay in 1913,—an incident which may appear in Part III of “Why Write A 
Book ?” 


PART-TIME FLYING AND WIRELESS WORK. With the return to College 
Park, Md., of the Signal Corps Aviation School for Spring training (1912), I learned 
through Major Saltzman that his civilian “wireless” engineers wanted to carry out 
certain experimental wireless tests with recently developed Signal Corps equipment; 
provided they could have an airplane and a pilot assigned to this work. Arrangements 
were therefore made by Major Saltzman to have me aid his wireless engineers, (Mr. 
L. R. Krumm, and a Mr. Cram) in carrying out the necessary ground and air 
work involved. 


During the months of June and July considerable ground and air work was 
accomplished in advancing the use of wireless telegraphic air equipment for military 
purposes, and by the end of July, we had been able to transmit wireless telegraph 
messages from altitudes up to about 2500 feet and over a maximum distance of 
18 miles. 


In carrying out these tests, a Burgess-Wright 2-seater Biplane was provided, and 
it was planned to use one of the civilian engineers as the operator of the wireless 
equipment. However, after one attempt it was found impossible to lift the combined 
weight of the pilot, the wireless equipment, and the civilian operator. Therefore, after 
a couple of experimental flights I found that the airplane could be controlled, and 
that the Morse telegraph Code could be transmitted, quite satisfactorily, through the 
use of one thumb; a method of wireless telegraph operation which later had to be 
used in the so-called “Connecticut Maneuvers (1912),” due to the inability of this 
same airplane to carry a wireless operator and/or an Observer, in connection with 
the reconnaissance missions which fell to our lot during our operations with the 
above-mentioned Maneuvers. 


In between wireless work, time was found to advance my technical service by 
designing an instrument for plotting and map-making while in flight; designing a 
safety belt as an improvement over the crude safety belt which it had been found 
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necessary to use, in “Teaching Myself To Fly” in 1910, and also in order to brush up 
on my past practical reconnaissance work in Texas, time was found to qualify for the 
new Military Aviator rating. 


In concluding my comments on this Part-Time flying at College Park, reference 
should be made to two other men, then on duty at College Park, — Lt. Lewis C. Rock- 
well, and Corp. Frank S. Scott. These two men rendered great assistance to me in 
all of the ground wireless work; especially Corporal Scott, the crew chief of the 
Burgess-Wright Airplane. Their names will again appear later on in this story. 


CHAPTER VIII 


BACK TO MILITARY AIR RECONNAISSANCE. In the latter part of July 1912, 
information was received that the College Park School personnel would be called upon 
to take part in Army Field Exercises, to be held in Connecticut by a newly organized 
Maneuver Division, made up of the Regular Army ana National Guard ground forces 
from the New York and New England areas. 


Originally, 4 airplanes were assigned for Air service during the so-called 
“Connecticut Maneuvers;” with the following assigned Pilots and Observers: 


1. Army Airplane No. 6 (Curtiss): Lt. T. DeW. Milling (Pilot); Lt. Harold 
Geiger (Observer). Note: No. 6 was flown “solo” by Lt. Milling in the 
Maneuvers, due to weight limitations. 


2. Army Airplane No. 5 (Burgess-Wright, wireless): Lt. B. D. Foulois (Pilot), 
Note: No Observer assigned, due to weight limitations. 


8. National Guard Airplane, N.Y.N.G. (Curtiss): Lt. Beckwith Havens (N.G 
Pilot). Note: No Observer, due to weight limitations. 


4. A new Burgess-Wright Airplane No. 9: Lt. H. H. Anrold (Pilot); Lt. Roy 
C. Kirtland (Observer). Note: This latter named airplane was then awaiting 
delivery at the manufacturer’s plant, in Marblehead, Mass.,— was ferried 
from Marblehead by Lieutenants Arnold and Kirtland. Enroute to our Air 
headquarters near Stratford, Conn., it Crashed, and neither the crew nor thé 
airplane took part in the Maneuvers. 


As regards the above comments on “weight” limitations, it should be noted tha 
none of the airplanes were capable of safely lifting two mea out of the restricted 
flying field area, which had been selected for our use, th’. requiring the assigned 
Pilots to perform the duties of Observers (and/or Wireless Operators), as well a 
their technical duties as Pilots. 


Flying Operations started on 8 August 1912, and ended 17 August 1912. The 
beneficial results (reconnaissance and wireless) which were obtained, are a matter o 
record in the old files of the War Department, and may be of interest to Air Fore 
Historians in filling in some of the gaps in Air Force History. Briefly, I may stat 
that, from a Military Tactical viewpoint, our three little airplanes demonstrated for thé 
first time, that the ground forces which had airplanes on its side, obtained a —_ 
advantage in maneuvering ground troops against a numerically superior groun 
force, which was not provided with “Air” support. 


From a personal viewpoint, a few details connected with one or two personal flight 
which have relation to some of my later experiences, are related below: 
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On August 14th, while on a reconnaissance flight over the normally rough and 
broken Connecticut terrain, the engine gasoline feed pipe broke — (reminiscent of 
Texas days). The only landing place visible was a small ploughed field about 75 yards 
long by about 25 yards wide, surrounded by trees and encircled by stone walls. The 
landing was safely made, but the landing run ended up against the stone wall, causing 
slight damage to the front skid braces. This damage could have been readily repaired 
in the field but, due to the limited area and surrounding trees, it would have been 
impossible to get the Burgess-Wright out of the field without hitting some obstacle. 
Proceeding to a nearby farmhouse, I telephoned the results of my reconnaissance 
observations to “Air” headquarters — asked for Corporal Scott and his crew (together 
with an Army Escort Wagon) to disassemble the airplane and transport it back to our 
Feadauarters Camp. While aiding the crew in disassembling the airplane, I ruptured 
myself in lifting one of the heavier sections of the airplane. Upon my return to Camp 
the Camp Surgeon fitted me with a temporary field truss to carry me through the 
remainder of the Maneuvers. After having service-tested the Burgess-Wright on 15-16 
August, the field exercises terminated on 17 August, during which I managed to put in 
some 3 hours of reconnaissance work in the air. During the fast-moving operations on 
the ground, in the final phase of the field exercises, it became necessary to land 
between the opposing ground forces in order to report to the Commanding General 
(Blue Forces), on whose side I was then operating, that his right flank was then being 
turned by the opposing “Red Force.” Acting upon this information my friends, the 
Blue Force, withdrew rapidly — and before I could take off, the Burgess-Wright and 
myself were covered by the Red rifle fire, (blank cartridges, fortunately), and taken 
prisoner by the 2nd Connecticut National Guard. The Colonel of this Regiment, Colonel 
John Q. Tilson (then a member of Congress), happened to be a personal friend and 
graciously paroled me on the field. Taking off after being paroled, I flew back to 
our Camp, turned in my flying equipment — proceeded by train to Washington, and 
once again, into Walter Reed Hospital for a Hernia operation; some more personal 
repair work alongside the repair work which had been so successfully accomplished in 
October 1911. 


HORSESHOES — LUCKY AND/OR UNLUCKY? A few days after my Hernia 
operation I received a visit from Corp. Frank S. Scott, the young and efficient non- 
commissioned officer who had been of such valuable assistance to me when working on 
the wireless experimental tests at College Park, and during the Connecticut Maneuvers. 
He brought me up to date regarding the operations at College Park and on other 
matters of mutual interest to enlisted men, (and ex-enlisted men, I may add). As he 
started to leave the room, he pulled out of his pocket an old “horseshoe” which he had 
picked up on the College Park flying field and casually remarked, in effect that — 
It Might Be Useful to Me—Zin my bed-ridden condition. However, with the second 
fine repair job done by the doctor at Walter Reed Hospital, and perhaps with the help 
of Corp. Scott’s horseshoe, I was soon able to return to active service. In concluding 
this incident, it may be stated that a few weeks later, (on 28 September 1912), Lt. 
Rockwell and Corp. Scott (flying as his passenger) — Crashed, and both were killed. 


Rockwell Field, near San Diego, California, was named in honor of Lt. Rockwell’s 
memory. The present Scott Air Force Base, now stands as a memorial to Corp. Frank 
S. Scott, the first enlisted man of the U. S. Army, to lose his life in the development 
of Army Aviation. 


Corporal Scott’s horseshoe now has an honored place amongst the Moro knives, 
swords, and guns (souvenirs of combat days), which now decorate the walls of my 
den. A treasured memento from one enlisted man who may have thought that, as an 
ex-enlisted man, I needed more Good Luck than he did. 
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FINAL EFFORTS TO FLY. (1912). While I was undergoing my repair work 
at Walter Reed Hospital, Captain C. deF. Chandler, S. C.,—then the Commanding 
Officer at College Park, had recommended to the Chief Signal Officer (in August), 
that I be assigned to Aviation Duty at College Park; this in view of a proviso con- 
tained in a recent Army appropriation bill which exempted officer aviators from the 
then existing Law requiring Line officers to return to duty with Line troops after 
4 years Staff duty; the same provision of Law which had been invoked in Lt. Lahm’s 
case in 1909. Major Samuel Reber, S. C., the Signal Officer of the Army’s Eastern 
Division, who had supervised our “Air” operations in the Connecticut Maneuvers, also 
followed up Chandler’s recommendation with a similar recommendation. On 1 Sep- 
tember 1912, I followed up their recommendations with an official letter to the Adjutant 
General of the Army, formally requesting that I be re-detailed to Army Aviation duty. 


These three communications milled around through Military Channels the greater 
part of September, with the result that a new Signal Corps “Policy” was developed to 
fit my case. This Policy, in part, contemplated the creation of an aviation Reserve 
in all branches of the Army, with Aervouautical Centers established at Regular Army 
Centers, such as Fort Leavenworth, Kansas (my next assignment). 


As I had officially terminated my 4-year detail as a Staff officer in April 1912, 
and assigned to duty with the 7th Infantry, then stationed at Fort Leavenworth, my 
request for re-detail to “aviation” as a full time job, was disapproved, and I proceeded 
to Fort Leavenworth for duty with aviation in addition to my other duties; as planned 
by the Signal Corps High Command. 


ARMY AIRPLANE NO. 10! Arriving at Fort Leavenworth in November 1912, 
I began casting around for a suitable piece of ground which could be used as a 
temporary flying field. This was found in the area bordering on the U. S. National 
Military Cemetery (an appropriate location for flying fields in those days), and 1] 
figured that an embryo Aeronautical Center could be established alongside of the 
National Cemetery, provided a few little items like a hangar; and airplane, plus a 
few men to care for it, would be made available. The Hangar problem was taken 
care of by the local Post Quartermaster and, as the Signal Corps High Command 
appreciating the fact that a Pilot without an airplane wasn’t worth an Aeronautical 
Damn, provided the airplane and men. And What an Airplane! Old No. 10,—a 
Wright-C which, at Fort Riley, Kansas (November 1912), had nearly ended the flying 
career of one Lt. H. H. Arnold! Having had knowledge of several adverse reports 
regarding the flying characteristics of the Wright Model C airplanes, I wrote to 
Orville Wright and obtained some sound advice and practical information regarding 
this airplane. With this information, I went ahead with plans to take No. 10 into the 
air as soon as it could be given a major overhaul, incident to its former service at 
Fort Riley, Kansas. 


However, before No. 10 was ready to fly, trouble with Mexico was again brewing, 
and the 7th Infantry departed for Galveston, Texas, and with it— myself. Thus 
ending my active flying service until re-detailed in December 1913, with station at 
the Signal Corps Aviation School, San Diego, California, where I again renewed my 
acquaintance with No. 10—and later watched it “Crash” in the San Diego Bay, 
carrying Lt. Henry B. Post to his death. And here ends Part II of my story covering 
some of the inside history of Army Aviation, during 1908-1912. 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE. Having been given a “Glimpse Into The 
Hereafter — Almost!” — when I was laid up for Repairs in Walter Reed Hospital 
(1911), perhaps a brief Glimpse Into The Future may also be appropriate, as influenced 
by the present-day Air Atomic Power age; in which Business-as-Usual policies and 
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plans still appear to dominate our efforts to reach the Major Objective of the Wright 
Brothers — The Use of the Airplane for Peace; The Kind of Peace which was preached 
by the Son of God nearly 2000 years ago. Wilbur Wright died in 1912 without ever 
having had a Glimpse of their Major Objective. Orville, before he died, witnessed two 
Business-as-Usual Wars (I and II) as a result of which he saw their Major Objective 
receive a most serious setback. Today, the so-called “Free World” appears to be 
faced with another so-called “Hot War” against a ruthless, semi-barbaric Communist 
enemy, armed with the most modern weapons of War, with their personnel trained 
under the brutal tactics of the ancient Ox-Cart age; an age before such things as 
International Treaties and/or Laws of War were adopted as curbs to the brutal 
tactics of that age. : 

As a student of our past economic and military history, I now wonder whether 
the present-day High Command on the Potomac River Cold War battle front, still 
contemplates the use of our time-honored Business-as-Usual policy of letting our 
Communist enemy be the “Aggressor?” Or, in other words, Let the Enemy Shoot 
First? If we intend to Let the Enemy Shoot First!—then, in my opinion, our 
Business-as-Usual public is in for a deadly and devastating lesson in the use of 
modern “Weapons of War” in the hands of an unscrupulous and ruthless enemy. 


Although now 75 years of age, I anticipate seeing another Hot War with all of 
its preliminary Hot War phases. To the skeptical advocate of our Business-as-Usual 
policies, the foregoing statement may appear as unduly optimistic— Perhaps! My 
optimism, however, appears to have a very practical basis, as may be noted in the 
following quoted extracts from an article which appeared in the New York Times 
(4 July 1954), regarding the use of an ancient remedy against the alleged blasting 
effects of atomic bombs: 


“Alcohol A-Bomb Chaser. Japanese finds Whisky curbs Radioactive IIls. 
Mitsuma Yoshikawa, a business man from Hiroshima, says drinking took care 
of his atomic troubles. He was pinned in the debris of his demolished house a 
mile from the center of the 1945 atomic blast that razed Hiroshima. He lost 
his teeth, his voice, his strength, and his body was covered with sores. Des- 
pondent, he drank heavily. That, he says, cured him.” 


Having been a steady user of hard liquor since the days of the Spanish-American 
War, (1898) and barring a Direct Hit on myself — damage or contamination to the 
Whisky Bottle, I feel reasonably optimistic today regarding my chances of survival in 
the next Hot War, which now appears to be shaping up behind the obscure clouds 
of the present-day Cold War battles, along our National and International battle 
fronts. 


Thus ends Part II of “Why Write A Book?” 


* * * * * 


(Ed. Note: In the first publication of The Air Force Historical Foundation it 
was announced that this July issue would carry the story of The Ist Aero Squadron, 
and the October issue would carry The Early Flying Schools. It has been necessary 
to make a change in these presentations. The next issue of “The Air Power Historian” 
will publish the story of “Our Early Flying Schools” by Brig. Gen. T. DeWitt Milling 
(Ret). The man who learned to fly with General Arnold in 1911 tells of early flying 
training at College Park, Md.; Augusta, Ga.; and North Island, Calif., (Later Rockwell 
Field}. The story of “The 1st Aero Squadron” by Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois (Ret) 
will appear in the January 1956 issue. General Foulois will treat on how the 1st Aero 
Squadron was developed, following them to Texas City and taking part in the 
Pershing Expedition into Mexico.) 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN AIR SHOW 
(Editorially Condensed) 


DO YOU KNOW what historical event produced the First American Air Show 
in the United States? Where and when the first aerial flight was conducted on the 
Vest Coast, and where and when the first public demonstration of simulated bombing 
from airplanes was conducted? 


On a windy Sunday afternoon in June of 1941, atop the Dominguez Hills of 
Rancho San Pedro, near Compton, California, a small group, unheralded and without 
publicity and fanfare, gathered for the dedication and unveiling of a Monument which 
was to mark the site of the historical “First American Air Show.” (Second in the 
world.) 


It was at this site 21 years before, between 10 January and 21 January, 1910, 
that the First American Air Show was conducted. It was then that flight was con- 
ducted on the West Coast for the first time, and during the activities, a mere seven 
years after the invention of the first practical flying machine, a Lieutenant of the 
U. S. Army demonstrated to the public the future potential of the airplane as a 
bombing instrument, with simulated bombing demonstrations. 


It was from these hills that Glenn H. Curtiss “climbed between the wires to sit 
in the nest of levers and brakes” of his aircraft and demonstrated the first flight on 
the coast. It was here that the French aviator, Louis Paulhan, in his Farman biplane 
established a new official altitude record of 4,165 feet! “The crowd (estimated at 
40,000) realized they were witnessing an epoch-making event as they watched the 
daring manbird grow smaller and smaller as the machine circled its way into the 
blue dome.” 


It was here that Curtiss established a new official speed record for 10 laps, and 
a speed record for one lap in 2:12 seconds —to which Curtiss made the statement: 
“Sixty miles is about as fast as any human wants to travel by any locomotion.” 


And it was here that Lt. Paul Beck gave his demonstration of simulated bombing. 
Present were representatives from almost every War office in the world, when Lt. Paul 
Beck, U.S.A., took off in Paulhan’s plane. The crowd enjoyed the game of throwing 
tiny sacks of sand at white patches of paper on the ground, but it was no game to 
Beck and two young Captains of the Artillery who observed the experiment. It was 
the raising of the curtain on the war drama of tomorrow. (Incidentally, witnessing 
the bombing demonstrations were several German aviation representatives, among them 
an A. T. Schwartz, who was a close friend of Count Zeppelin, who indicated that he 
was particularly interested in war aeronautics.) 


Other records of the day which were established at the Show, were: Distance, by 
Paulhan, 75.77 miles on 17 January 1910; Endurance, by Paulhan, 1:58-3/5 seconds 
on 17 January; Speed for three laps, by Paulhan, 3:16-1/5 seconds on 13 January. 
Other features of the show included: slow time; quick starts; short starts; accuracy 
(landing); and speeds and altitudes with various numbers of passengers. 


Among the aircraft entries, the Curtiss biplane entered in the greatest numbers — 
five. There were also a Gill-Dosh machine, two Bleriot monoplanes, and two Farman 
biplanes. Machines which were on exhibition, but which did not fly, included: a 
monoplane by Charles Scoglund; biplane by A. L. Smith; biplane by E. J. Campbell; 
triplane by Grant Fowler; multiplane by J. S. Zerbe; aerofoil by D. J. Johnson; 
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ornithopter by H. LaV. Twining; Bleriot monoplane by the Eaton brothers; and 
dirigibles by Roy Knabenshue and Lincoln Beachey, U.S. Government. 


It was a Cortland Field Bishop, who, at the start of the meet made the sage 
observation of the time when he stated that “Aviation progress depends on the 
development of the gas engine.” 


After the opening day’s performance, morning editions carried a general story on Na 
the Curtiss and Paulhan flights, both unofficially recorded. “The first flight in an oe 
airplane west of the Great Plains was made by Glenn H. Curtiss at Aviation Park ete. 
yesterday at 3:30 o’clock, and as his machine rose gracefully in the air, thousands of 
persons on the ground cheered lustily.” 


Glenn H. Curtiss seated in the “nest of levers and brakes” of the 
“skeleton-like” aircraft of the period. — Security First National Bank 
photo, Compton, Calif. 


Later these same newspapers reported: “It doesn’t stand to reason and it must 
be a mistake, for a half ton of metal and wood and gas engine obviously can’t go 
gliding around through empty air. Still, there it was, — flying.” (Many persons today 
echo the same sentiments when first viewing a Douglas Globemaster, C-124.) 


A reporter at the show asked the French aviator Paulhan, “How long do you 
think it will be before aviation becomes a practical factor in the affairs of the world?” 
Paulhan replied without hesitation, “Five or six years. —Just look at the progress 
of a year! —- Aviation is fast emerging from the experimental stage.” He might have 
been termed as the “Air Prophet” of his day. 
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On the days when the California weather permitted, the crowds of people who 
came to witness the flying machine demonstrations ranged from 35,000 to 40,000. The 
people came from all over by train, horse and buggy, and by the most recent and 
popular method of locomotion, — automobile. Considering the stage of development of 
the airplane, and considering the fact that this was the first Air Show ever held in 
the United States, it must have been quite a spectacle. 


Today, the marker commemorating the historic event stands atop the old Avia- 
tion Park site on the Dominguez Hills, located centrally in the many thousand acre 
Rancho San Pedro, comprising the land grant of the old Spanish family, Dominguez, 
near Compton, California. 


The most spectacular performance of the entire meet was recorded on 17 January 
when tke two fliers, Paulhan and Curtiss, who dominated the meet, engaged in an 
impromptu race. Paulhan was up in the air to try for an endurance record, when 
Curtiss took off to try for the speed record. The separate contests then turned into a 
race. According to the press reports of the time, “Paulhan might as well have been 
anchored. Curtiss ran him down like a jack rabbit. He ate up the distance, and for 
two or three minutes spectators saw an amazing sight; two biplanes racing side by 
side, tearing through the air at terrific speed. 


Gradually, Curtiss pulled away from the Frenchman, and making an “S” turn, 
flung before the wind and sped down the course at a rate that gave Paulhan the 
effect of being tied to an aerial lampost. As the contest went on, Curtiss made a 
complete lap and caught Paulhan again, passed him, and after a few circuits, lapped 
him again. The crowd cheered the American.” 


Curtiss turned more than 33 laps, and might even have established the endurance 
record that day, except for the fact that a leaking gas tank forced him down. 


On another occasion when Paulhan descended from his altitude shattering record 
flight, Curtiss saluted him and made the statement: “The credit for the flight such 
as Paulhan made belongs entirely to the aviator, and it is evidence of his daring skill 
and confidence.” 


NOTE: (The basis for this story was provided by Mary Jo Clements of Gar- 
dena, California. Sources of information were the microfilm files 
of the Los Angeles Times and the Los Angeles Express, and Roy 
Knaubenshue of Arcadia, California. Photo is from the files of 
Security First National Bank, Compton, California.) 


WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY? 
Suppose you were born on June 27th: 


1909 Three New York newspapers — The Sun, Times, and Herald — printed the first 
advertisements in the world of a practical airplane for sale. 


1923 First complete pipe line refueling between two airplanes was made by Capt. 
L. H. Smith and Lt. J. B. Richter, at San Diego, California. 


1950 President Truman announced that he had ordered USAF to aid South Korea. 
If you are curious as to what happened on your birthday, just ask us. We have 


all the answers. 
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HOW IS YOUR MEMBERSHIP STANDING? 


Look at the date on your Membership Certificate. If your renewal date is at hand, 
the timely receipt of your $3.00 renewal check will be welcomed. REMEMBER that 
it can be deducted from your Income Return. Also, please give us as early a notifi- 
cation of change of address as you can. It will tend to insure that your copy of 
“The Air Power Historian” will reach you promptly. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AIR FORCE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION 


In the Capitol Room of the Bolling Air Force Base Officers’ Club in Washington, 
D. C. on 9 June 1955, The Air Force Historical Foundation held its Second Annual 
Meeting. The all-day affair was divided into two sessions; a combined business meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee and Board of Trustees occupied the morning session, 
and the afternoon session consisted primarily of a round-table type discussion dealing 
with the significant features of history in World War II, led by Maj. Gen. Orvil A. 
Anderson (Ret) —the present Executive Director. 


The meeting was attended by about 25 members, Executive Committee members, 
and members of the Board of Trustees. Other than the routine order of business 
taken up, there were some significant accomplishments at the meeting. It will be 
of interest to many to note that the initial membership fee has been reduced from 
$10.00 to $3.00, and the annual renewal fee will remain at $3.00. It is hoped by the 
Officers of the Foundation that this will serve to encourage a larger membership 
from among the younger officers and airmen of the Air Force, and at the same time 
retain members annually. 


By a ballot vote of about 10 percent of the membership of the Foundation, the 
following were elected to serve for four years as members of the Board of Trustees: 


Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois (Ret) 

Maj. Gen. St. Clair Streett (Ret) 

General George C. Kenney (Ret) 

Lt. Gen. William E. Kepner (Ret) 

Brig. Gen. T. DeWitt Milling (Ret) 

Hon. James H. Douglas, Under Secretary of the Air Force 


Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper was elected to serve on the Board of Trustees for 
two years to fill the unexpired term of Maj. Gen. H. Conger Pratt, who resigned during 
the past year. 


During the business session, Brig. Gen. Hume Peabody (Ret) was presented with 
a scroll in recognition of his outstanding work as the first Executive Director of the 
Foundation. 


The date of the next Annual Meeting was not definitely fixed at this session, and 
will be announced at a later date. However, it is tentatively being planned for some 
time after 31 May 1956, with the site possibly in one of four cities: Washington, D. C.; 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama; Detroit, Michigan; or Denver, Colo- 
rado, at the Air Force Academy. 
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